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Should We Modify Our Way of Teaching 
College Latin? 


By Kevin GuinacH 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


The question of modifying the Latin curriculum! will 
depend to some extent on the reason the student has for 
studying Latin. If he intends to be a private gentleman, 
as the British would call him, he may reasonably be 
expected to take different courses from one who is pre- 
paring to teach Latin. The private gentleman will prob- 
ably? be more interested in the contribution of Rome to 
the civilization of the present day and less in forms, 
moods, and genders. He may not be interested in Latin 
composition. He will be interested in the backgrounds 
of Roman culture, the history of Rome, its mythology, 
and readings in translation. He will resent having an 
essay of Cicero made a battleground for narrow philo- 
logical problems. He will prefer extensive rather than 


~ intensive studies. 


..Jn the interest of survival, the department of Latin 


“may offer these popular courses, but definite direction 
*. must be given to those who intend to teach Latin. Being 
' engaged i in the work of teacher training, I am not unwill- 
. ing to admit that certain recommendations may well be 


made. In the first place, fewer and fewer students con- 
tinue the study of Latin in college after having had even 
four years of the subject in high school. Fewer and 
fewer schools are offering enough Latin for a student to 
work out a major in Latin, that is, three units of work. 
This may not be so in the City of Chicago; but make no 
mistake about it, this is the situation in the provinces. 
I think it will be folly on our part to refer to Cicero’s 
Orations and Virgil’s Aencid as of sub-collegiate grade, 
if it is impossible for students in many high schools to 
take a third year in Latin. I know of ten counties in 
the State where only about three high schools offer the 
third year of Latin. There is a general feeling among 
college professors of my acquaintance that the study of 
Cicero and Virgil in college is only to be tolerated. In 
our own institution we speed up the tempo and attempt 
to cover in one year what students in high school do in 
the third and fourth year. This is unsatisfactory. We 
attempt too much. I think we must go back farther still 
and begin with a thorough review of the material studied 
in high school. Too frequently the freshman hailing 
from a small high school has been exposed to inferior 
instruction. And yet his teacher may have been ap- 
proved by the accrediting agencies of the State, for 
less actual professional preparation to teach foreign 
language is required in this State than to teach any 
other academic subject. Another reason why we must 
start the prospective teacher off on a review is that a long 
period has often elapsed from the time when he first 


OMA 

began the study of Latin. Te NEB Rotten much of the 
etymology. If he begins the study of Cieero’s Orations, 
he will grow weary of paging his dictionary and give it 
up. However, if the teacher takes a more complete text 
than those used in high school and sees to it that he has 
thoroughly mastered his conjugations and declensions 
and irregular verbs before attempting serious reading 
of connected discourse, the student will be happier and 
the progress will be much more rapid in the end. 

Now, mind you, I am not censuring the content of the 
high-school Latin curriculum in the first two years. More 
and more the course is being made easier. There is a 
tendency in secondary schools to prepare students 
directly ‘for life.’ The ery has gone up that as many 
as ninety out of every hundred students who are in high 
school will not go to college. Educators then urge the 
Latin teachers to make the students ‘social-minded.’ 
Many educators suggest that the technical phases of 
Latin be reduced to a minimum, and that the ‘social’ 
background be emphasized. A thorough knowledge of 
the language is in many quarters not regarded as a part 
of the aim of the Latin teacher! This streamlined atti- | 
tude was set forth about two years ago by the acting 
director of the department of foreign languages of the 
New York City schools. ‘‘Music, games, literature, and 
plays tell more about a people and a language than 
many volumes of formal grammar.’’ He then promul- 
gates this heptalogue: 

1) Don’t drill paradigms. 

2) Don’t translate English into a foreign language as a formal 
exercise. 

3) Don’t give formal analysis of unimportant language facts. 

4) Don’t stress rules or exceptions. 

5) Don’t use technical grammar terms. 

6) Don’t make grammatical explanations a formidable matter. 

7) Don’t interrupt a pupil to make a correction. 

I am not criticizing this approach in the secondary 
school; I am only bringing it out to justify my contention 
that, if we intend to train Latin teachers, we must start 
at the beginning. If a student passes through this sys- 
tem, he cannot be regarded as having sufficient technical 
knowledge to continue Latin by beginning with Cicero. 
And we must remember that, if he takes a course in 
Cicero and another in Virgil and still another in some- 
thing like Latin literature in translation, he may secure 
a position as a Latin teacher! And what author will he 
teach? He will teach Caesar. Has he studied Caesar 
in college? Not unless he is a major in Latin, and then, 
perhaps, he has taught certain parts of Caesar in prac- 
tice teaching. You will say that he should be able to 
read Caesar if he has read Cicero and Virgil. He should 
be able to do it, but the likelihood is that he will make 
a very poor job of the Gallie War because he doesn’t 
know the story in its entirety. The students ask him 
embarrassing questions. He will wish he had read the 
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Commentaries from a maturer point of view. Some may 
stigmatize this procedure as a lowering of standards. I 
believe that in the end it will raise standards, though at 
the moment we may censure these courses as ad hoc 
training. 

To summarize, I propose that those who are to be 
prepared to teach Latin should upon entering college 
begin again at the very beginning. In six weeks they 
should be able to cover the first year of high-school 
Latin. Perhaps by the beginning of the second semester 
in College they will be able to study Cicero with profit. 
Whether they receive credit for this repetition and 
review, or not, the course I suggest is not exactly in 
duplication of what he has taken in high school. The 
exercises will be different. The books of Caesar need 
not be read in a simplified version but in the original. 
If this procedure is followed Gaul will not be terra 
incognita to the teacher. 


I am far from saying that the work of the high school 
is wasted. I am only suggesting that the student should 
go into what he studied some years before with con- 
siderably more thoroughness, and with such maturity 
of mental grasp as he has acquired since he entered 
high school. The director of the department of foreign 
languages of New York City may believe that Latin 
studies should be sugar-coated and diluted for juvenile 
consumption. About this, at the moment, I have no 
message; but I do know that teachers must know 
paradigms; they must be able to translate into a foreign 
language; they must be able to analyse language facts; 
they must know rules and exceptions; they must know 
technical grammatical terms. We must pick students up 
at that point where we find them, and then lead them 
along the road as far as we can in the time allotted to 
us. I am confident that if we do this in preparing 
teachers of Latin, we must begin by strengthening and 
extending our foundation. Otherwise we may see the 
edifice of Latin studies begin to crumble about us. It 
is dangerous to work on gargoyles when the walls of our 
cathedral of learning are shaking at their foundations. 


1 [The remarks here printed are taken from a paper read at the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Illinois Classical Conference, Chicago, 
February 22-24, 1939. Ed. Note] 

2 [It may, of course, be contended that even ‘the private gentle- 
man’ might very profitably be interested in ‘forms, moods, and 
genders,’ etc. A formal training in grammar is an excellent 
preparation ‘for life,’ no matter (to use a pithy expression of 
Matthew Arnold) whether the student ‘is preparing for a heredi- 
tary seat in the English House of Lords or for the pork trade 
in Chicago.’ Ed, Note] 


Teaching Latin in Latin 


By A. M. Zamrara, S. J. 
Milford Novitiate 

The Rev. S. M. Stephenson, who has taught at Mt. 
St. John Normal School, at the University of Dayton, 
at St. Meinrad’s Seminary, and is now at the Pontifical 
College Josephinum, is the author of two quarto volumes 
which embody his plan of teaching Latin in Latin.! 
There is first of all the ‘‘Critical Anthology’’ (‘‘Usus 
Loquendi seu Eclogae Emendatissimae ex Scriptis Tem- 
porum Omnium Latinis’’) of 41 pagan and 63 Christian 
authors. These are arranged in chronological order, 
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beginning with the law of Romulus, 753 B.c., and ending 
with an excerpt of Pius XI’s Encyclical Letter on Christ 
the King, and a Breviary Hymn for that feast, a.p. 1925. 
Attractively bound in blue cloth and printed in clear 
large type, each page contains the original Latin text 
‘with archaisms and mistakes of copyists’ and the 
normalized text ‘without the mistakes of copyists and 
archaisms’ in parallel columns. Below the text is a 
complete Latin-English Vocabulary with references to 
the ‘‘Grammar’’ and the ‘‘Colloquia,’’ and also a trans- 
lation in idiomatic English. A supplementary index 
arranges these selections in ‘the practical order,’ and 
apportions them to Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, 
Seniors. 

The companion volume has three distinct parts, the 
first, ‘‘Brevissima ae Integra ad Usum Loquendi Gram- 
matica Latina Omnium Regularum,’’ in English; the 
second, ‘‘ Additis Quotidianis Colloquiis Latinis in Schola 
Adhibendis,’’ with an English translation in parallel 
column ; the third, ‘‘Cum Latino Glossario Rerum Moder- 
narum.’’ The ‘‘Colloquia’’ are divided into four groups; 
Part I: How to teach Latin in Latin; Part II: Sentences 
for Memorizing; Part III: Philology and Idioms; Part 
IV: Highest Latin Study. 

This is the first printed edition, gotten out chiefly for 
use in the author’s own classes, and limited to 500 copies. 
Accordingly the author announces: ‘‘ Therefore only one 
set will be sold to any institution. Price $5.00 postpaid. 
If not satisfactory, money will be returned even after 
two months, If a sufficient number of Colleges and High 
Schools are interested, a larger edition in smaller form 
will be prepared.’’ 

The ‘‘Latin Vocabulary of Modern Terms’’—or— 
‘Words for Modern Conversation and Correspondence 
in Latin’’ would probably be much in demand if pub- 
lished separately. Many an enthusiastic teacher, who 
may not be free to adopt the author’s method, or selee- 
tions, would yet gladly avail himself of the help in 
expressing baseball and football and basketball terms, 
for example, in correct Latin. Perhaps the author can 
be prevailed upon to publish this section as a separate 
booklet. 

The ‘‘Practical Latin Grammar’’ is in English, and 
does not notably differ from other standard grammars.? 
Noteworthy, however, is its ‘‘Introduction: General 
View of Languages: Isolating, Agglutinative, Inflected, ’’ 
wherein the author compares Old-Chinese and English 
as monosyllabic or isolating, and illustrates the agglu- 
tinative by copious examples from his own native Hun- 
garian. Of special interest, too, will be his proof from 
ancient grammarians and inscriptions that the Con- 
tinental rather than the ‘misleadingly so-called Roman’ 
is the ‘genuine Latin pronunciation.’ 

The unique features of the ‘‘Anthology’’ are the 
‘normalized’ text, and the wide range of the selections. 
‘‘The normalization of text, based on Classical Latinity, 
is arbitrary, but very important, in order to keep the 
students’ minds free from imperfect impressions.’’ An 
example or two may indicate what the author’s ‘normal- 
ization’ does to the accepted text. On the first page a 
law from Tabula Prima XII Tabularum, ‘Si in jus 
vocat, ito. Ni it, antestamino; igitur em capito,’ be- 
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comes in the normalized text: ‘Si quis in jus te vocat, 
ito. Si, quem tu vocaveris, non it, antestator, ac aurem 
antestati capito.’ In the opening sentence of Cicero’s 
Pro Archia, ‘ingenii’ is corrected to ‘sollertiae’; ‘a qua 
ego nullum confiteor aetatis meae tempus abhorruisse’ 
is normalized into ‘a qua me nullo confiteor aetatis meae 
tempore abhorruisse,’ and the closing word ‘debet’ is 
changed to ‘potest.’"> The thirty-five lines from the 
Encyclical Letter Quas Primas of Pius XI eall for but 
two normalizations: ‘claudamus’ for ‘clauserimus,’ and 
‘appellamus’ for ‘appellant.’® This tampering with the 
original appears to us to be a distinct weakness in the 
author’s method. 

The selections vary in length from a single line of the 
Law of Romulus to about 150 lines of the single Caesar 
excerpt taken from the first twenty-eight chapters of the 
De Bello Gallico. The Law of Romulus is followed by 
Tabula Prima Legis Duodecim Tabularum, of 450 B.c. 
Then from 280 B.c. to our own day no century is unrepre- 
sented. Cicero is seen in three selections totaling about 
350 lines, or 21 of the quarto pages. Vergil is accorded 
28 pages, the Bible 36. 

The must distinctive portion of these volumes is the 
‘*Colisquium Primum,”’’ in which the author introduces 
us into his seeret of conducting the entire class in Latin, 
whereby, ‘during a summer course at the University of 
Dayton,’ so said the Dayton Daily News, August 20, 
1938, ‘to everybody’s surprise, the class was replying 
in Latin at the end of the fifth day.’ 

The method uses some of the well-tried and successful 
teaching techniques of the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum, but 
only a very few of them. The most useful of these is the 
‘‘Transformatio,’’ a drill in Latin inflection and syntax, 
which is briefly explained on page 2, and fully developed 
under the title of ‘‘Supremum Studium Latinum”’ in 
Conversation 48 (pp. 44-46). It is a practical com- 
mentary on ‘Variare Sententiam,’ so often mentioned 
in the Ratio Studiorum. But the aim of the Ratio Stu- 
diorum far transcended any mere facility in thinking in 
Latin, and using Latin idiom with ease and fluency. 

For the forthcoming larger edition in smaller form 
‘if a sufficient number of Colleges and High Schools are 
interested,’ I suggest that for more successful teaching 
of Latin in Latin, the ‘‘ Latin Grammar’’ be much briefer 
and in Latin, that the ‘‘English translations be almost 
wholly eliminated, that the vocabularies explain new 
words, as far as possible, also by Latin synonyms, that 
a few ‘conversations’ be devoted to selections from the 
‘‘Anthology,’’ and be developed with the detail and 
after the manner of ‘‘Conversation One,’’ and that the 
Conversations 13 to 50, except 48, be omitted. 


However, if the author wishes to secure wider use for 
his work, he will publish the ‘‘Colloquia’’ modified in 
accordance with the above suggestions as one small 
booklet, the ‘‘Latin Glossary of Modern Terms’’ as 
another, and a very brief ‘‘Latin Grammar in Latin”’ 
as a third. 


1“A Critical Anthology of Latin Literature,” xiv + 400 quarto 
pages; “A Practical Latin Grammar,” 103, planographed; “Clas- 
sical Everyday Conversations,” 54 pp. with a “Latin Vocabula 
of Modern Terms,” 22 pp.—by S. M. Stephenson; Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum; $5.00. 
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2It is much longer and pedagogically less attractive than the 
Latin Grammar for High Schools by Robert E. Henle, S. J., 
Chicago, Loyola U. Press, 1938. 

3“A Practical Latin Grammar,” pp. 10-13. 

4“A Critical Anthology,” p. vii. 

5 Ibid., p. 78. 

6 Ibid., p. 398 f. 


The Classics and Democracy 

“‘The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy,’’ by 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Oxford University Press, 1939, 
50 cents), is not only a profession of faith in the classies 
on the part of an eminent American historian, nor merely 
a commencement exhortation to cultivate the classies for a 
liberal education, but also a powerful plea for return to 
‘the noble American tradition of Thomas Jefferson: an 
intellectual aristocracy in a political democracy’ (p. 24). 
‘It seems to me,’’ says the author, ‘‘a perverted logic to 
deny the classies to some because they are beyond attain- 
ment for all . . . This levelling down is the inversion of 
true democracy, which implies a levelling up’’ (p. 17). 
He speaks eloquently of ‘the sweetness that the classics 
have given to my life’ (p. 8), and avers: ‘‘They have 
given me more delight, and certainly afforded me more 
wisdom, than anything else that I have since learned’”’ 
(p. 9). He even declares: ‘‘Had I my education to take 
over again, I should major in ancient history and Greek 
in college, leaving the accumulation of facts in modern 
history to senior year, and to post-graduate study’’ (pp. 
11, 12). The brochure is eminently sound and sane in 
its advocacy of a classical education for twentieth-cen- 
tury America and can be unreservedly recommended for 
use to administrators in the present campaign of enlight- 
enment on the educational value of the classics. The 
Classical Journal prints extensive excerpts in vol. 
XXXV, no. 8, pp. 482 ff. (May, 1940). 


Florissant, Missouri Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Tradition in Poetry 

The true poet loves the tradition and rehandles it as 
his own special love suggests; the demand that a poet 
should be original is one of the eccentricities of mod- 
ernism. The writer of a detective story ought to give us 
‘something new,’ but a poet should mostly deal with 
things that are not new but eternal.—Gilbert Murray, in 
Aeschylus. 

Lyric says something new and personal. It is evocative 
in a different way. It is still in a sense derivative, using 
elements that are older; but the elements are parts of 
the mental equipment of a social group. The tradition 
is social, not literary; but of course it soon becomes 
literary, as when Aleman’s sleep motive is rehandled by 
Vergil, Statius, Goethe, G. H. Crow, and Miss V. J. 
Williams, consciously or unconsciously. To understand 
the distinction it is only necessary to remember how 
much in Pindar is not intelligible fully, because it 
assumes something that was common knowledge in his 
social cirele but is lost now.—W. F. J. Knight, in Ver- 
gilius, May, 1940 


The great fact of Ancient Greece is the poetry of 
Homer, which was the center of education, the source 
of mythology, the model of literature, the inspiration of 
artists; known and quoted by all—John A. Scott 
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Editorial 


It is a good omen, we are sure, to start this new 
volume of CLassicaL BULLETIN with a.reference to 
a new number of Vergilius, ‘‘The Bulletin of the Ver- 
gilian Society.’’ Besides a stately poem of 152 lines, ‘‘To 
Virgil on His Twentieth Centenary A. D. MCMXXX”’ 
by the late Henry Woods, S. J., and twa short pieces of 
verse, ‘‘ Vergil’s Youth’’ and ‘‘Vergil’s Voice’’ by Gail 
Brook Burket, this Number 5 (May, 1940) contains three 
scholarly articles: ‘* Poetic Sourees and Integration’’ by 
W. F. J. Knight; ‘‘The Classification of Sonls in The 
Sixth Aeneid’? by Clyde Murley; and ‘‘ Aeneas and The 
Cumaean Sibyl: A Study in Topography’’ by John 
Francis Latimer. There follow Book Reviews and Book 
Notices by George E. Duckworth, and Editorial Notes. 


Reading the three articles at one sitting leaves the 
impression that they were grouped together to illustrate 
one common theme: to show that whole passages and 
even single lines in the Aeneid are the ripe fruit of pur- 
pose and painstaking. Tantae molis erat ‘Romanum con- 
dere carmen.’ As Goethe said, if you would understand 
an author, you must understand his age. The same is 
irue of a great book. The Aeneid is a great book. It 
is not the product of accident and caprice; indeed, one 
of the functions of Vergilian scholarship consists in 
investigating to what extent Vergil was wrapped up in 
the spirit of his age. If one knew this spirit, one could 
tell how its myriad influences touched his individual 
genius and conspired with it to produce the Aeneid we 
love so well. And knowing their subtle work would 
afford the key, not only to the sources of the Aeneid, 
but also to its wealth of meaning and significanee. Lines 
after lines would then yield connotations not felt before, 
and dead words would come to life. 

Vergilius is published three or four times a year 
according to the amount of suitable material received. 
Each year begins in January. Subscription price: to 
members of the Vergilian Society, free; to others, $2.00 
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in the United States and Canada. Address of Editor: 
Northwestern University. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to the ‘‘Symposium 
on Roman Poetry of the Golden Age,’’ presented on May 
11, 1940, by the Phi Alpha Gamma Classical Fraternity 
of Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. Dean Alfred 
Hamilton, of Millsaps College, who acted as Chairman 
of the Judges, has had the kindness to give us his 
impressions of the occasion. He writes: 


It is quite a _ to reply to your question in regard to the 
Symposium. We were delightfully entertained in the new dormi- 
tory of a historic, old institution, Spring Hill College, near Mobile. 
It has a beautiful setting and carries one right back to Italy in 
its Old-World atmosphere. One can really invite his soul here. 
And yet it has one of the most modern and up-to-date libraries 
that I have ever seen in a Liberal Arts College of its size and 
rank. Mr. MeNaspy had trained the contestants in the Symposium 
very well indeed. They talked with perfect ease on Didactic, Epic, 
and Lyrie poetry—as well as Satire—and never seemed at a loss 
when we strangers asked them questions of our own making. I 
think MeNaspy’s enthusiasm and scholarship made quite a con- 
tribution in this section to the cause of the Classies. It was 
really encouraging and inspiring to one who loves the Classics, to 
have had a part in this oceasion. 


Public classical performances should, we think, be 
encouraged. The teacher of the classics might very 
profitably rival the successful salesman in two virtues: 
interest in his work to the point of enthusiasm, and a 
certain willingness to draw the public into his confidence. 
He has treasures in his keeping which he is ready to 
share with them. Too much aloofness on our part is 
apt to surround us with an air of mysteriousness that 
sets people puzzling whether we really earn our daily 
bread. Exhibitions, on the other hand, give the institu- 
tion a desirable publicity ; for without the support of an 
enlightened public we cannot continue to exist. The 
more esoteric benefits are reaped by the participants 
themselves, who are forced to look more deeply into the 
subject chosen for presentation. They are, therefore, in 
the words of Dean Hamilton, making ‘quite a contribu- 
tion to the cause of the Classics.’ Considerations of this 
kind led the framers of the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum to 
make public exhibitions a standing feature in the annual 
life of the school. 

The example set in recent times by Holy Cross, Ford- 
ham, Wernersville, and Spring Hill,! will not, we trust, 
go unheeded. Let Rome and Hellas, once in a while, 
come out of the seclusion of the classroom into the bright 
open air. Like Phalereus ille Demetrius, we shall do 
well ‘doctrinam ex umbraculis eruditorum otioque in 
solem producere.’ Here is an excellent way of making 
our teaching ‘interesting,’ for here the interest kindled 
in the student body is genuine; and besides, it is not 
confined to the classroom, but overflows to the benefit of 
the community at large. 


1 This list is incomplete. 


‘*In language, therefore, which is the adequate expres- 
sion of a thinking mind, lies a perfect tool for training 
other intellects to think and to express themselves. This 
is ‘mind-training.’’’ (J. T. Clark, S. a, in CLassicaL 
BULLETIN, XV, p. 46) 
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The Music-Loviig Dolphin 


By Sister M. DoNELAN 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 

In ancient times the dolphin enjoyed the unique repu- 
tation of being very susceptible to the strains of music. 
Such great pleasure did it take in music that it pursued 
ships at sea on which men sang,! and it gave evidence, 
by its actions, of much delight. Lured by musie,? 
dolphins were known to assemble in groups,* to swim 
near ships, to dance in rhythmie motions, or to aid a 
minstrel. Pliny says that these sea-creatures were as 
friendly disposed to the art of music as they were 
toward man.5 

They were attracted by the music of both string and 
wind instruments, the most frequent mention being made 
of the lyre, the flute, and the shepherd’s pipe. 

The music of the lyre possessed a powerful attraction 
for the dolphin and often won the friendship of this 
socially disposed animal. At the sound of the lyre 
dolphins darted forward from the sea and, drawn as if 
by enchantment, wandered to the place where the music 
was produced : 


Tune rapidi ponunt flatus, maria ipsa vetantur 
Obstrepere, emergunt pelago doctamque trahuntur 
Ad chelyn et blandi secopulis delphines aderrant.7 


According to Solinus (12,6), the dolphins also de- 
lighted in the musie of the flute, gaudent cantibus tibi- 
arum, Aelian mentions them as ‘lovers of the flute,’§ 
and Plutarch says they were especially sensitive to the 
flute.® This reputed love of the music of the flute, at- 
tributed to the dolphin, dates back even to the time 
before Aristotle. Euripides!® and Aristophanes!! re- 
ferred to the flute-loving dolphin that leaped about the 
dark-prowed ships. Pindar!? evidently understood the 
emotional effect that music produced on the dolphin, for 
he said that the charming melody of the flute moved 
him in a similar way. 

The shepherd’s pipe, too, charmed the dolphin. In 
Libya the dolphin took such delight in the syrinx!* of 
the shepherd boy whom it loved that it desired to leave 
the sea and live among the sheep in the woods. 

Dolphins were also ‘lovers of song.’14 They swam 
near ships on which men sang,!5 and they came in num- 
bers wherever there was a combination of song and 
instrument, ubique symphonia est gregibus adventant.1® 
Pliny (N.H. IX, 8) says that they enjoyed song 
especially when it was accompanied by the water-organ, 
mulcetur symphoniae cantu, sed praecipue hydrauli sono. 
Although the dolphin had a special penchant for choral 
song,!7 it could also appreciate a solo. According to 
Herodotus (I, 24, 5) a dolphin was near when Arion sang 
in solemnity to ‘a measured rhythm.’ 

As a natural corollary to the dolphin’s love of music 
it follows that the animal also loved the music-makers. 
This devotion is especially evident in regard to the 
rescue of the minstrel Arion, and the poet Hesiod. 

From Herodotus, (I, 24), we learn that Arion, a harp- 
player, after making his fortune in Sicily and Italy 
decided to return to his native city, Corinth. To insure 
his safety he hired a ship manned with Corinthian 
sailors. When the ship was out at sea the crew plotted 
to.throw Arion overboard and take his money. The 
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minstrel, realizing the precarious situation he was in, 
begged leave to dress in his costume and once more sing 
and play. The sailors consented and withdrew. As 
Arion finished his song he leaped overboard with his 
money. A dolphin, near the ship, carried the musician 
to Taenarum where he went ashore and proceeded to 
Corinth. 


This story became very popular,!® especially in the 
period after Aristotle. In all the versions except that 
of Plutarch one dolphin reseued the minstrel, but 
Plutarch says that many dolphins gathering around in a 
friendly way relieved one another as if they were under 
obligation to render such service. According to Pro- 
pertius,!® a dolphin enjoyed the privilege of carrying 
Arion’s lyre, Arioniam vexerat ante lyram. 

Doiphins were as friendly disposed toward a dead poet 
as toward the living. When the body of the murdered 
Hesiod? was thrown into the sea near Locris, the 
dolphins took it up and brought it to Rhium. 


The dolphin was. also associated with Apollo not only 
as a guide for ships to newly founded colonies but also 
in connection with the establishment of the shrine at 
Delphi. According to the Homeric Hymn to Pythian 
Apollo, the god transformed himself to a dolphin, leaped 
into the ship and directed it to Delphi, where he made 
the sailors the guardians of the temple. Plutareh,?! 
however, says that Apollo sent a dolphin to bring the 
ship into the harbor. Whether the dolphin was an 
incarnation of the god, or whether it acted in obedience 
to the god, the fact remains that the glory of the found- 
ing of the shrine for the god of music went to the 
dolphin. 

The dolphin’s reputed love of music is a reflection of 
the mind of the Greeks in regard to music and song. By 
attributing to the dolphin the capacity of hearing and 
appreciating music, the Greeks were seeing in the 
dolphin a likeness to themselves and were reconciling the 
dolphin’s unusual affection for man by the fact that both 
loved musie as both loved the sea.22 Dolphins, who at 
one time were men,?* were thought to preserve human 
thoughts and emotions, and in consequence performed 
many deeds from motives of gratitude, thoughtfulness, 
and love. It is not surprising, then, that the dolphin 
should also be very fond of music, which exerted a power- 
ful influence in the lives of the Greeks. 


1 Plutarch, Sep. Sap. Con. 19 

2 Statius, Silvae II, 3, 119; Solinus 12,6 

3 Rabanus Maurus, De Universo VIII, 5 (Migne PL CXI, 237- 
238) 

4 Herodotus I, 24,6 

5 Nat. Hist. IX, 8, 24 

6 Martianus Capella, De Musica, 927 (ed. Dick p. 493): ‘fides 
delphinis amicitiam persuaserunt.’ 

7 Statius, op. cit. II, 2, 117ff. 

8 Nat. An. XII, 45 

9 Sep. Sap. Con. 19 

10 Electra, 435 

11 Frogs, 1317 

12 Fragment 140 b (ed. Schroeder) 

13 Oppian, Halieutica V, 456 

14 Aelian, op. cit. XII, 45 

15 Plutarch, op. cit. 19 

16 Solinus, 12,6; O. Keller, Tiere des Class. Altertums in 
Kulturgeschichtlicher Beziehung: p. 226, commenting on Pliny 
(N.H. IX, 8,24). 

-17 Plutarch, op. cit. 19 
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18 Cf: Pliny, N.H. IX, 8,28; Plutarch, Sep. Sap. Con. 18; Ovid, 
Fasti II; Aelian, N.A. XII, 45 

19 Elegies, 11, 26, 18 (ed. Butler p. 138) 

20 Plutarch, Sep. Sap. Con. 19; Sol. An. 36 

21 Sol. An., 36 

220, Keller, op cit. p. 226 

23 Homeric Hymn to Dionysos, 53 


Linguistics and Classical Philology 


By ALLAN Harrison Fry 
The Catholic University of America 

The great linguistic discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury together with the instrumental and phonemic 
analysis of speech in the twentieth have changed beyond 
all recognition the highly speculative language investi- 
gation of the preceding centuries. Sir William Jones’ 
epoch-making remark (1786) before the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal that Sanskrit in relation to Greek 
and Latin ‘‘bears a stronger affinity than could possibly 
have been produced by accident; so strong, indeed, that 
no philologer could examine them all three without be- 
lieving them to have sprung from some common source, 


- which, perhaps, no longer exists’’ was a veritable bomb- 


shell in the camp of established philology. Coming, as 
it did, at the beginning of the Romantic period on the 
continent, this revolutionary idea of linguistic relation- 
ship was soon taken up by investigators in the fields of 
Anthropology, Folklore, Mythology, and Philosophy and 
pursued to an extent far beyond Jones’ expectations. 

The disclosure of the intimate relationship between 
Sanskrit and the two classical languages, hinted at by 
Jones and later proven by Bopp (1816), established 
Etymology as a science. Mere resemblance (e.g., German 
haben = Latin habere) was shown to be, in many cases, 
purely fortuitous. The inclusion of dozens of languages 
into a generic relationship with Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, 
Celtic, Slavic, and others necessitated exacting laws of 
phonological correspondence. For example, the dative 
singular of the o-stems of Latin ends in an -6. Super- 
ficially, this bears little resemblance to the dative singular 
of the o-stems of the related languages. However, a 
glance at early Latin (e.g., the Praeneste inscription) 
shows that Latin had, within historical times, an -di end- 
ing (Numasioi) which corresponds perfectly with the 
Greek -di and the Sanskrit -4ya (—dy-+a). The reduc- 
tion of the di diphthong to the monophthong 6 through 
sentence-sandhi is by no means limited to Latin but is 
part of a general tendency observed in many languages. 
The majority of our school grammars, with their pre- 
occupation with the language of certain selected authors, 
give a false picture of the growth and change of 
language. Inscriptions alone can, when they are not 
consciously archaistic, give us an accurate picture. 

This broadening of the linguistic horizon in the early 
decades of the last century led to a many-sided investi- 
gation of the language problem. Once it was realized 
that language was eminently a method of communica- 
tion between individuals of a community, the social 
aspect of language, which had long been overlooked, 
began to come into its own. The psychological and 
phonetic aspects, too, began to be investigated by 
specialists in those fields. In Phonetics, for example, 
Sievers and Rousselot put historical sound-shifts on a 
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firm physiological basis for the first time. Later applica- 
tion of the experimental (or instrumental) method to 
living languages to learn laws which would explain 
historical sound-shifts has yielded most satisfactory re- 
sults. Inasmuch as all languages are subject to an 
ever-present growth and flux, it is the business of the 
linguist to determine the laws which govern that growth 
and flux. For instance, the palatalization and latter 
affricatization of Latin e before front vowels (the i- and 
e-type) has recently been shown to be part of a general 
tendeney in Latin which is continued even today in 
French. Since the whole question of the pronunciation 
of Latin (and other languages) is being reopened on the 
basis of results gained from an instrumental analysis 
of speech, no teacher of the classics can afford to be 
without at least an elementary knowledge of Phonetics. 
Phonemices, the investigation of the function of minimal 
meaningful units (phonemes), will also assist in point- 
ing the way to an entirely different method of linguistic 
analysis. 

In the field of Syntax the introduction of the his- 
torical and comparative method has yielded results 
undreamed of by its early proponents. Until the time 
of Ries (1894), Syntax was a mélange of odds and ends 
of Stylistics, Morphology, and some little Syntax. And 
many present treatises purporting to deal with Syntax 
actually have little scientific value. It was necessary 
to detine Syntax as the study of the form and meaning 
of the word-group before the accretion of centuries of 
haphazard syntactical work could be removed. The 
earlier investigators never concerned themselves with the 
vital, motivating factors of language. Gestures, pauses, 
sentence-melody, speech-tempo, ete., were simply not 
considered pertinent to the study of why the sentence 
had such and such a meaning and form. The investiga- 
tion of syntactical conditioning from the point of view 
of folk logic, emotional thinking, imaginative thinking, 
associative thinking, ete., or from the point of view of 
the environment, both cultural and linguistic, is an 
essentially new study. For instance, the whole question 
of why abstract qualities have a gender in Greek or Latin 
(the type 6 &vip 6 &yaBds or bonus vir) is simplified 
greatly when one realizes that an assimilation in form 
has taken place in the speaker’s mind, not one of 
thinking. 

The preoceupation of traditional school grammar with 
the morphological aspect of language has led to the 
almost complete exclusion of the functional aspect. The 
findings of such syntacticians as Wackernagel, Delbriick, 
Ries, Havers, and Léfstedt remain practically unknown 
and unnoticed by the majority of school grammars. In 
the fields of the natural sciences the omission of the 
results of men of comparable ability would be unheard 
of. Historical and comparative Syntax has opened up 
an immense new field of investigation and has shed much 
light on any one language and its problems. To illustrate, 
the matter of case syncretism, or the falling-together of 
several case-forms each with a distinct function, is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon. It has been going 
on for centuries in the Indo-European languages and is 
still going on in American (e.g., it’s me in place of the 
older it’s I). The Latin ablative, for example, represents 
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the amalgamation of three originally distinct case-forms 
—the instrumental, the locative, and the ablative—(these 
can be seen especially well in Sanskrit). The merging 
of these three is a merger of form only. The original 
functions are still operative in the types: manu fecit, 
Corinthi vizit, and Gnaivod patre[d] prognatus, respec- 
tively. 

Thus, gradually the older notions about the fixity of 
language (which appears only on paper) were shattered 
by the new historical and comparative studies. The 
static and sterile conception of language as belonging 
exclusively to the educated classes who were supposed 
to preserve it against the corrupting influence of the 
lower classes had to give way to a dynamic conception. 
The belief that Greek, Latin, and others were descended 
from Hebrew, or later even from Sanskrit, soon belonged 
to the same realm as Ptolemaic astronomy. The idea 
that language operated like any living organism and 
was subject to change and growth, and that these laws 
could be determined, was, relatively, a late-comer in the 
wave of scientific investigations of the last century. It 
destroyed a pet notion of centuries’ standing and the 
commotion is only now dying down. 


Hugonis de Sancto Victore Didascalicon de Studio Le- 
gendi: A Critical Text. By Brother Charles Henry 
Buttimer. The Catholic University of America Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. X. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. 

This work by the celebrated writer Hugh of the 
monastery of Saint Victor, near Paris, has been called 
a sort of encyclopedia of the sciences as they were under- 
stood in the twelfth century. Brother Charles Henry 
has performed his task well in giving us for the first 
time a critical text of the Didascalicon, one of the most 
significant of the numerous extant works of Hugh. He 
has made us realise the encyclopedic character of this 
work by providing three indices. The busy reader can 
readily perceive the extent of the author’s library from 
scanning the index librorum. Isidore, as one might 
suspect, furnished a relatively large part of the informa- 
tion in these 130 odd pages. St. Jerome takes second, 
and Boethius, third place in the amount of material 
made available to the writer of this highly interesting 
treatise, written for the most part in excellent Latin— 
a fact which helps to sweeten what might otherwise be 
a rather dry didactic compilation. Indeed, one of the 
author’s favorite complimentary epithets is dulce—with 
variants to suit the context. His style is pointed, filled 
with sententious statements which deserve to be culled 
so as to form a florilegium of no inconsiderable merit. 
In this he reminds one frequently of the Institutio of 
Quintilian, though the obvious borrowings from the 
Roman rhetor are relatively slight. To cite one instance, 
in the third book (chapter IV), if Quintilian’s eloquentia 
as the end of education be substituted for the philosophia 
of our author, there is a striking similarity in the works 
which are recommended in the preparation of the 
prospective writer or speaker on the one hand, and the 
budding philosopher on the other. He interlards his 


discussion at this point with a very apt citation from 
In his treatment of allegory 


the Eclogues of Virgil. 
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(VI 4) Hugh’s succinct phrase: ‘‘Solidus est cibus iste, 
et, nisi masticetur, transglutiri non potest,’’ seems (ac- 
cording to Grandgent) to find an echo in Dante (Para- 
diso V 37-39), where Beatrice is discussing the elements 
of a vow. This metaphor, it is interesting to note, is 
found also in Quintilian (X 19). We have all heard of 
the allegorical structure of Dante’s great epic compared 
to a magnificent mediaeval cathedral. Readers will be 
surprised and delighted to find the architectural struc- 
ture of allegorical interpretation drawn carefully here, 
elaborated from the work of Rabanus Maurus. 

All teachers would be likely to approve of Hugh’s 
advice to instructors in the liberal arts (III 5): ‘‘Non 
omnia dicenda sunt quae dicere possumus, ne minus uti- 
liter dicantur ea quae dicere possumus.’’ Hugh, the 
teacher of Saint Victor’s, is not without obtruding, in 
pleasing fashion, his personality on the reader on 
occasion. In one place he uses the phrase, nota quae 
tibi distinxi, where he wishes to make clear the difference 
between artes and appendicia artium (III 4). And in 
a delightful brief chapter, entitled de exsilio (III 19), 
he concludes in language worthy of Dante himself: 
‘*Ego a puero exsulavi, et scio quo maerore animus artum 
aliquando pauperis tugurii fundum deserat, qua libertate 
postea marmoreos lares et tecta laqueata despiciat.’’ The 
reader may recall—though the editor of the Didascalicon 
does not—the laqueata tecta of Horace’s Ode (II 
16.11-12). Can it be a mere coincidence that just seven 
verses further on in this Ode, Horace makes the oft- 
quoted query 

Patriae quis exsul 
se quoque fugit? 
This reminiscence is such as might be expected from 
what is known of the interest in Horace’s Odes in the 
twelfth century. (Cf. Grant Showerman, Horace and 
his Influence, p. 101) 

For some of the mythological information presented 
in this volume, recourse should have been made for 
possible sources to the Mythographi Vaticani (ed. Bode) 
or the commentaries on Virgil ascribed to Servius. In 
this connection it would be interesting to know the 
source of the curious story (III 14) that Parmenides 
stayed sitting on a rock in Egypt for fifteen years. The 
interpretation, however, of the exposure of Prometheus 
offered immediately after is taken from Myth. Vat. (I 1) 
or from Servius on Virgil’s Eclogues VI 42. 

The editor in his preface points to the existence of 
eighty-eight manuscripts of the Didascalicon which con- 
tain the text either wholly or partially. This large 
number necessitated a judicious selection of thirty 
codices of the 12th-13th centuries as a basis for the 
text, with a ‘fairly reasonable control of most of the 
remaining known manuscripts.’ The results of this 
exacting labor are given in the form of a stemma codicum 
(p. xlv). The work of the editor has been conscientious 
and thorough, and should, on the whole, serve as a model 
for future editions of Mediaeval or Renaissance Latin 
authors. 
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Non solum scire aliquid artis est, sed quaedam ars est 
etiam docendi.—Cicero 
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Marcus Brutus. By Max Radin. New York: Oxford 
University Press, (1939) Pp. viii + 238. Price $2.75. 
While Prof. Radin’s book on Brutus is certainly not 

to be classified as an historical novel, yet it is written 

in that popular style which is more commonly associated 
with works of fiction than with biographies—particularly 
with biographies of ancient figures.1 The question 
of whether the individual reader will like this book 
will depend for its answer in large measure on whether 
he likes to see historical figures handled in this way. 

I am sure, however, that most readers will grant 

that Professor Radin has told a very interesting story 

in a very lively and interesting way. In his preface 
the author states: ‘‘The following pages can claim 

at least the merit of having attempted to present a 

living person and not a symbol’’ (p. viii). In the opinion 

of this reviewer Professor Radin can justly claim to 
have achieved success in his attempt. 

Perhaps the chief fault in the book, as far as the 
serious student of history is concerned, is the complete 
absence of footnotes citing the sources of information on 
which the author has drawn. He, of course, from time 
to time quotes from Cicero’s FE pistulae; but even in 
these instances no indication of the particular letters 
from which he is quoting is given. This deficiency is 
particularly annoying in view of the fact that the author 
in his preface states that in many instances ‘. . . my 
conclusions diverge rather sharply from those of many 
handbooks’ (p. vii). 

Professor Radin sets out to write his account of the 
life of Brutus on the assumption that there must have 
been events in the career of this figure which would show 
him to have been much more than a tyrannicide,—his 
name has come to be a symbol, while the names of many 
others who took part in the assassination of Caesar have 
been completely lost to history. The writer pictures 
Brutus as a youth of high idealism, but without much 
initiative or power to make up his mind for himself. He 
is constantly torn between the influences of his unele, 
Cato, who wants him to associate himself with the cause 
of the Senate, and his mother, who is in favor of his 
siding with the cause which came to be identified with 
the name of Julius Caesar. The influence of his uncle 
is the one which eventually predominates, although, to 
be sure, there is a temporary setback which comes about 
with the end of the Civil War and the suicide of Cato. 
Finally, however, the influence of the deceased Cato 
reasserts itself through his daughter Porcia, who becomes 
the second wife of Brutus. According to Professor 
Radin, Porcia was in large measure responsible for 
fanning Brutus’ hatred of tyranny to such an extent 
that he was ready to forget the favors which he had 
received from Caesar. 

We may, perhaps, best sum up Professor Radin’s 
views on Brutus by quoting his own words: ‘‘He was 
in no sense a little personage driven by circumstances 
to play a great role. He was a mai of ability, and of 
ability in the very matters that have made men great 
and powerful in recorded history. He demonstrated in 
Gaul that he was an excellent administrator, and in 
Asia that he had the qualities of a brilliant soldier. His 
courage was undoubted. His capacity for’ leadership 
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ought to be as little doubted. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that he lacked the power to inspire personal 
loyalty. No one of his men betrayed Brutus. Until he 
was dead, no one of his officers surrendered to the 
enemy’’ (p. 228 f.). 


Many of the portraits of contemporaries of Brutus 
contained in the book are almost as interesting as the 
portrait of Brutus himself. Particularly noteworthy are 
the accounts of Cato and Cicero. Incidentally Professor 
Radin takes the latter more seriously as a political 
thinker and statesman than do most modern writers. 


The book is printed in neat, clear-cut type, and is 
beautifully bound. The majority of those who read this 
work will feel that the time devoted to it has been 
interestingly as well as profitably spent. 


St. Louis University CHauncey E. Fincu 

1 For instance, the following sentence about Servilia almost 
seems to come from the pages of a modern novel: “It is easy to 
imagine her as she seemed to her contemporaries, a gay and 
vigorous woman, a dominant figure in her circle, with a real zest 
for life and a real capacity to rule; and, on the whole, frustrated 
by this son whose zeal and intensity baffled her as the same 
qualities had baffled her in her brother” (p. 43). 


Hugh of Saint Victor and W. B. Yeats 


The twelfth and the’ twentieth centuries meet in two definitions _ 


—one of Music, and the other, of Poetry. Hugh of Saint Victor, 
in his Didascalicon (II 12) gives the following clear-cut descrip- 
tion of ars musicae: 


“Musica inter corpus et animam est illa naturalis amicitia qua 
anima corpori non corporeis vinculis, sed affectibus quibusdam 
colligatur, ad movendum et sensificandum ipsum corpus.” W. B. 
Yeats is reported in the Yale Review (Autumn, 1939, p. 75) as 
having said, “All poetry comes of a marriage of the soul and 
body.” 


Fordham University J. J. SAVAGE 


Father Zamiara’s review, in the present issue, of Fr. 
S. M. Stephenson’s elaborate plan of teaching Latin in 
Latin is a welcome occasion to call attention to Father 
Sullivan’s sprightly essay on ‘‘Latin Conversation,’’ 
published in the June number of THE CuasstcaL BuL- 
LETIN. Here are two earnest and successful teachers of 
Latin, trying to reach the same goal, to some extent, by 
widely different methods. 


“Virgil! Thrice Hail!” 


Virgil! Thrice Hail! A triple honor thine! 
Thy Mantua inspired thy earlier lay 
With field and flock, the orchard and the vine. 
The larger vision of a riper day 
Gave thee to Rome to sing in loftier strain 
A nobler theme. Thy lyre the Sibyl pale 
Turns to repeat her visions once again— 
Mantuan! Roman! Latest of Seers! All Hail! 


(Henry Woods, 8. J., in Vergilius, May 1940, p. 5) 


I know of no evidence to indicate that a man will make 
a better Secretary of the Interior, or a better Collector 
of Customs, or a better citizen, as a result of having 
concentrated upon the study of government than if he 
had concentrated on the Greek and Latin Classics.— 
Charles Seymour, President of Yale University (in Bul- 
letin of the Association of American Colleges, Vol. 24, 
1938, 204 f.) 
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